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ventions; he comes not to bring peace but a
sword. As to the drama, having a new thing to
say, he invented a way to say it in order to say
it effectively, or at all. At first, the novelty of
the new thing, in manner and matter, made it
unacceptable; later, it became an element in
Shaw's success. The critics were forced to do
what under compulsion they have always done,
given time enough: revise the assumed "laws,"
in order to account for the strange new phe-
nomenon. Whether they liked it or not, here was
something which compelled attention, would draw
interest to itself: and seemed to reach the desired
result by an illegitimate bypath from the beaten
highroad. The history of criticism is ironically
amusing because it is the exposure of this critical
discomfiture in the face of the pioneers who have
made the history of the arts. We see it il-
lustrated with Wordsworth over a century ago
in England; with Whitman in America, half a
century since; with Wagner in Germany at
about the same time. Truly original creative
persons have a way of seeming to upset stand-
ards; in the end, it is perceived that they are
only enlarging boundaries, and so advancing thefollowers of the theatre in many lands.
